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NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROFILE 
JIM  THORPE 

Sac-Fox  Tribe  (Oklahoma) 

1888-1953 

During  the  month  of  February  many  of  us  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  front  of  our 
television  sets  watching  the  Winter  Olympic  Games.  As  I  watched  these  games  my  thoughts 
often  wondered  to  the  greatest  Olympic  athletic  in  history,  Jim  Thorpe.  I  wanted  to  make 
this  great  Native  American  come  alive  again  for  all  people,  but  in  particular  for  Native 
American  children.  Everyday  the  press  is  full  of  problems  of  drugs,  alcoholism  and  crime 
faced  by  Native  Americans.  Very  little  credit  is  ever  given  to  the  accomplishments  of 
Native  Americans,  so  in  the  next  few  months  I  would  like  to  use  this  space  in  Council 
Signals  to  high  light  some  famous  and  deserving  Native  Americans  and  since  the  Olympics 
have  so  recently  been  in  the  news  I  have  chosen  Jim  Thorpe  for  my  first  report. 

Jim  Thorpe  was  born  in  1888  in  Oklahoma.  His  father  was  one-half  Indian  of  the  Sac-Fox 
tribe  and  one-half  Irish.  His  mother  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Chippewa  Chief, 
Black  Hawk.  Jim’s  tribal  name  was  Bright  Path.  At  the  age  of  three  Jim  could  ride  and 
swim.  He  shot  his  first  deer  at  age  ten.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  things  to  come. 

He  began  his  athletic  career  at  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  and  lead  this  small 
school  to  fame  in  football.  He  was  an  outstanding  runner,  place  kicker  and  tackier.  He 
won  all  American  honors  in  1911  and  1912.  Carlisle,  a  small  obscure,  school  defeated  such 

school  as  Harvard,  West  Point  and  Army.  Much  of  this  success  was  due  to  Jim  Thorpe. 

In  1912  Jim  Thorpe  entered  the  Olmymic  games  and  became  the  first  athletic  in  history  to 
win  both  the  pentathlon  and  decathlon.  This  feat  has  never  been  accomplished  again.  The 
Pentathlon  consist  of  five  events  including;  broad  jump,  javelin  throw,  200  meter  flat 
race,  discus  throw  and  1500  meter  flat  race.  Jim  won  four  out  of  the  five  events. 

The  Decathlon  consist  of  ten  events;  100  meter  dash,  running  broad  jump,  shot  put,  running 
high  jump,  400  meter  flat  race,  discus  throw,  110  meter  high  hurdles,  pole  vault,  javelin 
throw  and  1500  meter  race.  Jim  won  8,412  points  out  of  a  possible  10,000. 

One  month  after  Jim  won  his  gold  Olympic  metals,  he  was  stripped  of  these  metals  because  he 
had  played  professional  baseball.  A  long  struggle  began  to  have  his  title  and  metals 
reinstated  and  finally  in  1982  the  International  Olympics  Committee  restored  the  gold 
metals  and  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  1912  Olympic  champions. 

His  professional  football  career  began  in  1915  and  he  played  on  seven  different  teams.  He 

also  played  professional  baseball  for  three  major  league  teams.  He  helped  establish 
football  as  a  popular  sport  and  in  1920  became  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Professional  Football  Association,  know  now  as  the  National  Football  League. 

In  1950  the  Associated  Press  poll  of  sport  writers  and  broadcasters  chose  Jim  Thorpe  the 
greatest  athletic  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  as  well  as  the  greatest  football 
player.  He  received  875  votes  to  Babe  Ruth's  539  votes. 

I  have  only  highlighted  a  small  portion  of  Jim  Thorpe’s  career.  I  hope  this  information 
will  send  some  child  hurrying  to  the  library  to  read  more.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
su88estions  of  great  Native  Americans  for  this  series  of  article.  Send  suggestions  to: 
Virginia  K.  Gilbertson,  Coordinator  Indian  Affairs  Office,  1218  6th  Ave,  Helena,  MT  59620 
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LEGISLATION  -  WASHINGTON 


FY  1988  Budget  for  Indian  Programs 

Special  Supplement  to  the  American  Indian  Report,  February  1988 

On  December  22,  1987,  the  President  signed  Public  Law  100-202  the  continuing  resolution 
funding  federal  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  supplement  points  out  several  key 
elements  of  the  resolution  which  effect  tribes  and  tribal  contractors. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 


Congress  appropriated  $1.07  billion  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs —  a  $35  million 
increase  over  the  Fy  1987  budget. 

The  continuing  resolution  rejects  many  BIA  initiatives,  including  the  school  transfer 
initiative,  the  proposed  administrative  flat  fee  for  contract  support  funding,  the 
economic  self-assistance  ("workfare”)  initiative,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  higher 
education  grant  regulations  and  the  proposal  to  discontinue  law  enforcement  funding  in 
areas  where  states  have  jurisdiction. 

Here  are  the  details  of  some  major  components  of  the  BIA  budget: 

Schools :  The  continuing  resolution  funds  the  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  (ISEP) 

at  $162.3  million,  as  the  BIA  requested.  This  is  an  increase  of  $8.5  million  above 
current  funding.  According  to  the  BIA,  this  funding  will  provide  an  estimated  $4,400  per 
weighted  student  unit  (WSU) . 

The  law  prohibits  implementation  of  the  BIA  proposal  to  turn  over  BIA  operated  schools  to 
tribes,  states  or  local  public  school  systems. 

Johnson  O’Malley:  JOM  is  funded  at  $20.3  million  as  requested. 

Contract  Support  Funds:  The  resolution  prohibits  the  implementation  of  the  flat  15 
percent  administrative  fee.  Contract  support  funds  will  be  a  separate  line  item  within 
the  self-determination  service  budget.  During  Fy  1988  $47.8  million  will  be  available 
for  contract  support  and  these  funds  will  remain  available  until  spent. 

Core  Management  Grants:  $3.8  million  was  appropriated  for  core  management  grants. 

Salary  Increases:  $3,175  million  will  cover  pay  raises  for  P.L.  93-638  contract  employ¬ 
ees.  The  raise  amounts  to  3  percent  of  gross  wages. 

Social  Services:  $82  million  appropriated  for  welfare  assistance  and  $8.8  million  is 
appropriated  for  Indian  Child  Welfare  grants. 

Facilities  Management:  Facilities  management  and  general  administration  is  funded  at 
$82.4  million 

Housing  Improvement:  The  housing  improvement  program  is  funded  at  $22.9  million  which 

is  a  slight  increase  over  FY  1987  funding.  The  resolution  prohibits  any  change  in 
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eligibility  requirements.  This  eliminates  the  BIA  initiative  to  limit  the  housing 
program  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 


Indian  Health  Service: 

American  Indian  Report,  February  1988 

The  Indian  Health  Service  budget  for  FY  1988  is  $943  million  which  is  a  $74  million 
increase  over  FY  1987.  Here  are  the  key  elements  of  the  budget. 

Hospitals  and  Clinic  Programs:  Hospitals  and  health  clinics  are  funded  at  $533.5 
million.  This  is  a  $43  million  increase  over  the  current  funding  level.  The  budget 
includes  $3.5  million  to  make  up  for  shortages  in  indirect  cost  reimbursements  for  tribal 
contractors.  It  also  includes  $2.5  million  to  establish  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Fund  to  offset  traditional  costs  of  new  or  expanded  P.L.  93-638  contracts. 

Dental  and  Mental  Health:  Funding  for  dental  programs  is  $29  million  nd  mental  health 
funding  is  $12.5  million.  Both  programs  are  funded  at  FY  1987  levels. 

Other  IHS  program  are  funded  as  follows. 

Facilities :  maintenance  and  repair  $11.4  million. 

Contract  Care:  $198.5  million. 

Preventative  Health:  $70.1  million. 

Urban  Health:  $9.6  million 

Indian  Health  Manpower:  $7.6  million. 

Direct  Operations:  $38.8  million 

Indian  Health  Facilities:  $62.5  million 

Tribal  Management:  $3.1  million  (This  includes  $275,000  for  a  contract  with  the  Tohono 
O’Odham  Nation  to  test  approaches  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  through  the  P.L.  93-638 
grant  process.) 

Here  are  some  other  key  elements  in  the  resolution. 

Federal  Tort  Claims  Act:  In  response  to  the  serious  problems  tribal  contractors  have  in 
paying  high  malpractice  insurance  premiums,  the  resolution  amends  P.L.  93-638  to  extend 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  tribal  contractors  operating  a  health  program. 

Conflict  of  Interest:  Under  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  IHS  and  BIA  employees  who  are 
members  of  a  tribal  governing  body  will  be  barred  from  participating  only  in  particular 
matters  involving  a  specific  party  or  parties.  They  will  not  be  barred  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  general  policy  matters. 


Buy  Indian  Act  Ownership  Lowered  to  51  Percent- 

Indian  News  -  January  25,  1988. 
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The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  announced  this  week  it  has  changed  the  amount  of  ownership 
in  a  business  necessary  to  qualify  under  the  Buy  Indian  Act  from  100  percent  to  51 
percent.  The  BIA's  policy  is  to  try  to  purchase  goods  and  services  from  qualified  Indian 
contractors.  Since  1971,  the  BIA  has  allowed  only  businesses  that  are  100  percent  Indian 
owned  and  controlled  to  compete  for  contracts  with  federal  government.  Beginning  January 
12  of  this  year,  the  BIA  began  defining  an  Indian  contractor  as  a  legal  entity  that  is  51 
percent  Indian  owned.  "The  reason  for  this  change  in  policy  is  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  economic  enterprises,"  according  to  a  BIA  notice  of  policy  change.  The 
BIA  publishes  a  National  Roster  of  hundreds  of  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives  businesses  that 
qualify  for  Buy  Indian  Act  contracts.  For  more  information,  contact  Nancy  Garrett, 

Director  of  Administration,  BIA,  18th  and  C  Streets,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

< 


Hodel,  Lyng  Sign  Agriculture  Agreement 

Indian  News  -  January  25,  1988 


Interior  Secretary  Don  Hodel  and  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  Lyng  have  signed  an 
agreement  which  both  cabinet  officers  believe  will  improve  the  services  they  provide 
Native  Americans  through  better  coordination.  The  "Agreement  in  Principle"  is  a  result 
of  efforts  by  an  18-member  National  Indian  Agriculture  Working  Group,  which  Assistant 
Secretary  Ross  Swimmer  appointed  last  year  to  study  ways  of  improving  federal  Indian 
agriculture  programs.  The  new  agreement  is  designed  to  improve  the  working  relationships 
between  the  two  Departments  by  developing  a  better  understanding  of  the  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  each  agency  in  carrying  out  the  federal  government's  trust  responsibility 
to  Indian  tribes.  "USDI  and  USDA,  in  recognition  of  their  respective  responsibilities, 
enter  into  this  agreement  as  a  foundation  of  their  endeavors  in  promoting  the  objectives 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  American  Indians,"  the  agreement  says. 


BIA  Takes  Next  Step  Toward  Trust  Fund  Contract 
Indian  News  -  February  1988 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  plans  to  issue  soon  a  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP)  for  the 
procurement  of  Indian  trust  fund  services,  according  to  a  letter  Assistant  Secretary  Ross 
Swimmer  sent  to  tribal  leaders  Feb.  8.  The  letter  updates  tribes  on  an  initiative  begun 
last  year  to  try  and  improve  the  management  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  BIA  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian  tribes  and  individuals.  Swimmer  enclosed  a  lengthy  question  and  answer 
paper  on  the  issue  to  provide  tribes  with  more  information  in  his  latest  correspondence. 
He  also  enclosed  a  summary  comparison  of  current  and  anticipated  procedures  under  the 
proposal  and  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  made  in  past  independent  studies  and 
reports,  which  prompted  the  proposal  to  contract  for  outside  services.  "Since  may  last 
communication  with  you,  "Swimmer  wrote,  "we  have  contracted  (a  study)  to  provide  a 
management  analysis  and  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  improve  the  Bureau's  finan¬ 
cial  trust  services  program  in-house.  The  cost  estimate  for  the  government  will  be 
compared  with  those  proposals  we  anticipate  receiving  from  the  private  sector."  The  RFP 
ask  private  financial  firms  to  submit  proposals  to  the  BIA  on  how  and  at  what  price  they 
could  provide  services  for  the  trust  funds.  A  copy  of  the  RFP  will  be  available  for 
review  in  the  office  of  each  BIA  agency  superintendent. 

Congress  Gives  O.K.  to  Self-Governance  Planning  Projects 
Indian  News  -  January  1988 
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The  Interior  Department’s  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  bill  has  given  approval  for  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  proposal  to  fund  demonstration  projects  in  which  10  tribes  will 
design  their  own  budgets  and  receive  direct  funding  from  the  federal  government.  The 
bill  allocated  $1  million  as  planning  money  for  the  tribes  to  conduct  legal  and  budgetary 
research,  internal  planning,  organizational  preparation  and  to  help  in  the  final  nego¬ 
tiation  process.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes  will  receive  $100,000.  A  meeting  between  eight 
of  the  tribes  and  the  BIA  was  held  Jan.  22  to  iron  out  details  on  the  project.  The  two 
remaining  tribes  were  unable  to  attend.  Interior  Assistant  Secretary  Ross  Swimmer  first 
proposed  the  idea  of  allowing  tribes  to  design  their  own  budget  and  receive  direct 
funding  during  a  House  hearing  in  October.  The  hearing  was  called  to  look  into  BIA 
management  problems  and  to  identify  ways  to  improving  tribal  self-government.  Swimmer 
wrote  letters  to  the  tribal  chairmen  who  attended  the  hearing  to  invite  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  tribal  self-governance  demonstration  projects.  The  tribes  who  will  partici¬ 
pate  agreed  to  the  demonstration  projects  in  a  joint  letter  to  Interior  Secretary  Don 
Hodel  "(We  are  pleased  that  the  Congress  in  the  FY88  Appropriation  conference  report 
supports  Assistant  Secretary  Swimmer’s  historic  initiative  toward  tribal 
self-governance,"  the  tribal  chairmen  said.  "Change  is  a  difficult  experience  for 
individuals  and  organizations.  However,  change  is  required  to  properly  restore  the 
government-to-government  relations  between  the  tribes  and  the  United  States.  We  are 
prepared  to  move  forward  with  this  historic  proposal."  The  ten  participating  tribes  are 
the  Mescalero  Apache,  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa,  Rosebud  Sioux,  Hoopa  Valley,  Quinault, 
Lummi,  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa,  Tlingit-Haida ,  Jamestown  Klallam  and  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai.  The  planning  process  will  take  place  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  the 
actual  demonstration  project  will  begin  in  1989  with  Congressional  approval.  BIA  Pro¬ 
gress  reports  on  the  planning  process  will  be  submitted  to  House  and  Senate  appropriation 
committee  on  April  1  and  Sept.  1.  BIA  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Pat  Ragsdale  said 
impacts  on  Bureau  personnel  and  operations  would  be  evaluated  as  part  of  the  planning 
process . 


Federal  Magistrates  -  Bill 

Commission  on  Indian  Services,  Salem  Oregon,  February,  1988. 

In  late  December  of  1987,  Sen.  John  Melcher  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  presence 
of  federal  magistrates  on  or  near  Indian  reservations.  The  legislation  would  provide  for 
a  demonstration  project,  at  tribal  request,  wherein  the  President  would  appoint  special 
magistrates  having  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  committed  on  Indian  reservations.  A 
similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Sen.  Melcher  in  1980  but  was  not  acted  upon,  and  subse¬ 
quent  versions  have  failed  in  committee. 


Indian  Child  Welfare  Act 

Commission  on  Indian  Services,  Salem,  OR,  2/88 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  was  introduced  in  December  by  Senator  Daniel 
Evans,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The  ICWA  was 
designed  to  place  Indian  children  in  need  of  foster  care  and  adoption  with  family  members 
or  within  their  tribe.  The  bill  (S.1976)  is  designed  to  clarify  and  expand  coverage  of 
the  Act,  to  increase  tribal  involvement  and  control,  to  keep  families  together  whenever 
possible,  to  have  fair  and  expeditious  proceedings,  to  implement  compliance  monitoring 
mechanisms  and  to  improve  Title  II  grants  process.  Further  hearings  will  now  be  conduct¬ 
ed  and  testimony  and  input  from  tribes  and  ICWA  case  workers  are  welcome. 
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Indian  Tribal  Governmental  Tax  Status  Act  Amendments 

Michigan  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Winter  1988. 


As  part  of  the  Reconciliation  Bill  (H.  Con.  Res.  93),  Congress  amended  the  Indian  Tribal 
Governmental  Tax  Status  Act  of  1983  to  limit  the  bonding  authority  of  tribes. 

The  Tax  Status  Act  authorized  tribes  to  issue  tax  exempt  bonds  whose  proceeds  were  used 
for  "essential  governmental  functions"  of  the  tribe.  Pursuant  to  the  1983  Act.  the 
Treasury  Department  promulagated  regulations  providing  that  any  tribal  activity  funded 
under  the  Snyder  Act  of  1921  or  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  would  be  treated  as  an  "essential  governmental  function"  of, the  tribe.  This  enabled 
tribes  to  issue  bonds  with  greater  flexibility  than  could  state  and  local  governments. 

Congressman  Gibbons  of  Florida  sought  to  restrict  tribal  bonding  authority  to  only  those 
purposes  for  which  state  and  local  governments  customarily  issue  municipal  tax-free 
bonds.  The  House  included  Gibbons’  amendment,  while  the  Senate  version  contained  no  such 
amendment.  The  conference  committee  agreed  to  the  Gibbons  amendment  but  modified  the 
limitation  so  as  to  allow  tribes  to  also  issue  tax  exempt  bonds  for  tribal  manufacturing 
facilities.  The  intent  of  this  exception  for  tribes  was  to  foster  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  tribal  lands,  according  to  the  conference  report. 

For  tribal  bonds  to  qualify  for  this  limited  exception,  95  percent  or  more  of  the  bond 
proceeds  must  be  used  to  finance  the  manufacturing  facility,  which  is  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  tribe,  and  the  property  must  be  located  on  tribal  lands  that  have  been 
held  in  trust  for  at  least  five  years.  In  addition,  the  total  face  value  of  the  out¬ 
standing  bonds  may  not  exceed  20  times  the  total  wages  paid  tribal  members  employed  at 
the  facility  during  the  year.  This  is  to  insure  that  the  purpose  of  the  bond  exception 
is  met:  that  the  bond  issue  is  designed  to  increase  Indian  employment. 


Taxation  of  Indian  Land  -  H.  R.  3030 

Michigan  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Winter  1988 

On  December  4,  1987,  the  Senate  passed  its  version  of  H.R.  3030,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  The  senate  version  contained  provisions  that  would  have  allowed 
State  and  local  governments  to  permanently  tax  reservation  land  foreclosed  upon  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Senate  also  included  language  giving  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes  a  preference  to  purchase  any  FmHA  foreclosed  reservation  lands.  However,  if  those 
lands  were  to  later  be  brought  back  into  trust  status  they  would  still  permanently  be 
subject  to  State  ad  local  taxation.  The  House  version  contained  no  language  affecting 
Indian  lands. 

On  December  15,  1987,  conferees  from  both  House  worked  out  a  compromise  that  deleted  the 
tax  provisions  in  exchange  for  a  limitation  on  the  Indian  preference  provisions.  Senator 
Tom  Daschle,  (D) ,  S.D.,  spear-headed  the  efforts  in  conference  that  led  to  the  compormise 

The  tribal  preference  right  to  purchase  FmHA  foreclosed  lands  is  limited  to  only  Indian- 
-owned  or  tribally-owned  lands  under  the  compormise.  If  the  tribe  or  tribal  member  does 
not  exercise  the  priority  right  to  purchase,  the  lands  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  would  pay  for  three  years  out  of  lease  income 
form  the  lands,  any  local  and  state  taxes  that  the  lands  were  subject  to  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer.  After  the  taxes  and  liens  are  satisfied  out  of  lease  income,  the  lands 
would  be  placed  into  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 
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Congress  passed  H.R.  3030  before  the  Christmas  recess  and  President  Reagan  signed  it  into 
law  on  January  6,  1988. 


The  U.  S.  Senate 

Indian  News  -  February  16,  1988 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  and  Daniel  Evans  (R-Wash.),  chairman  and  co-chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act  that  would  enable  certain  tribes  to  demonstrate  a  tribal 
self-governance  project.  Senator  Evans  explained  that  under  the  project,  tribes  would 
receive  a  direct,  consolidated  budget  from  the  federal  government,  but  would  not  be  bound 
to  provide  the  same  services  that  the  BIA  would  have  provided.  The  project  was  called 
for  by  Assistant  Secretary  Ross  Swimmer  last  year.  "The  amendments  contained  in  S.  1703 
are  intended  to  remove  many  of  the  administrative  and  practical  barriers  that  seem  to 
persist  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act,"  Evans  said. 


House  Bill  Would  Forbid  Non-Action  on  Constitution 
American  Indian  Report  -  February  1988 

A  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  would  streamline  the  adoption  of 
Indian  tribal  constitutions  and  strengthen  tribal  control  over  its  own  governmental 
structure . 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Arizona  Republican  Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes,  III  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  up  to  180  days  after  submission  to  call  for  an  election  of 
a  new  tribal  constitution.  The  secretary  has  90  days  in  the  case  of  an  amendment  to 
bylaws  or  a  constitution. 


Rights  Commission  Told  to  Give  Tribes  a  Chance 
Indian  News,  Vol.  12,  N,  3,  February  16,  1988 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  allow  tribal  councils  on  the  Nation's  reservations  to 
operate  without  interference  from  the  federal  government.  Assistant  Secretary  Ross 
Swimmer  told  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Swimmer  said  the  Administration  and 
Congress  have  decided  that  the  tribal  governments  and  their  courts  must  exist  without 
Intervention  from  the  Bureau.  "I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Administration  have  pinned  their  hopes  on  the  tribal  government,"  Swimmer  told  the  panel. 
"We  must  pursue  a  policy  of  a  strong  tribal  government  and  give  it  a  chance  to  work." 

The  Commission  held  the  third  in  a  series  of  hearings  into  the  enforcement  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  which  Congress  passed  in  response  to  concerns  that  some  tribes 
were  depriving  members  of  their  Constitutional  rights.  The  hearings,  including  those  in 
Rapid  City,  S.D.  in  August  1986  and  Flaggstaff,  Arizona  in  August  1987,  are  focusing  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the  wake  of  the  1978  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
a  case  know  as  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  vs.  Martinez.  In  that  case,  the  court  held  that  only 
when  a  person  is  held  in  custody  where  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  might  apply  could  a 
federal  court  tell  the  tribal  court  what  to  do.  Swimmer  said  he  and  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  P.  Hodel  agree  that  "the  role  of  the  Bureau  has  outlived  its  usefulness  on  the 
tribal  reservations.  More  authority  must  be  given  to  tribes  with  less  oversight,"  he 
said.  However,  Swimmer  noted  that  the  BIA  does  not  have  a  complaint  office  to  monitor 
allegations  of  civil  rights  violations,  leaving  those  charges  to  the  tribes. 
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Appropriations  Hearings  on  FY  1989  Indian  Programs 

American  Indian  Report  -  March  1988 

The  House  Interior  Appropriations  Committee  held  hearings  on  programs  funded  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Education's 
Indian  Education  Program. 

The  Senate  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  not  scheduled  Indian  program  hear¬ 
ings.  You  can  submit  written  testimony  to  the  subcommittee  at  the  following  address: 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  Chairman;  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Room  122  Dirksen 
Building,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510  < 

< 

If  you  have  prepared  written  testimony  for  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Committee 
you  may  send  a  copy  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  and  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

The  address  are:  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  Room,  838  Hart  Building,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Representative  Morris  Udall,  Chairman,  House  Interior  Committee,  Indian  Affairs  Office, 
Room  522,  Annex  1,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  20515 


Gambling  Bill  Compromise  Threatens  Sovereignty 

American  Indian  Report  -  March  1988 

A  proposed  amendment  to  pending  Indian  gambling  legislation  could  diminish  tribal  sover¬ 
eignty  if  passed  in  its  present  form. 

Rep.  Tony  Coelho  (D.CA.),  a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  is  pushing  a 
proposal  that  would  allow  states  to  subject  all  Class  III  gaming  on  Indian  reservations 
to  state  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

An  alternative  to  the  Coelho  amendment  proposed  by  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  would  also  give 
Congressional  approval  to  the  exercise  of  state  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
Class  III  gambling. 

The  court  could  interpret  the  language  of  the  provisions  to  include  a  waiver  of  sovereign 
immunity  to  allow  state  officials  to  sue  tribes  or  prosecute  tribal  leaders  with  regard 
to  Class  III  gaming. 

The  gambling  legislation,  H.R.  2507,  defines  Class  III  gaming  as  all  games  not  included 
in  Class  I  (unregulated  games)  and  Class  II  (card  games,  bingo,  lotto,  pull-tabs,  punch 
boards,  instant  bingo  and  other  games  similar  to  bingo). 

Coelho 's  proposal  has  gained  strong  support  from  Congressman  who  favor  state  jurisdiction 
over  gambling  and  it  appears  there  is  not  enough  support  on  the  committee  to  defeat  the 
proposal. 


COURTS : 
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Two  BIA  Pawnee  Agency  officials  in  Oklahoma  have  been  asked  to  testify  in  federal  court 
in  a  case  that  will  determine  jurisdiction  over  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  mutual  help  housing.  Their  approval  to  appear  contains  a  prohibition  against 
answering  legal  questions  involving  ’’Indian  Country"  and  "Dependent  Indian  Country." 
Indian  News  -  January  1988 


A  federal  judge  has  blocked  the  Interior  Department's  publication  of  a  notice  which  would 
certify  that  all  requirements  have  been  met  under  a  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
Land  Settlement  Act.  A  group  of  tribal  members  are  challenging  the  law  on  ground  that 
the  settlement  amount  is  not  sufficient  and  that  the  heirs  of  the  allottees  were  denied 
due  process  for  recovering  the  land. 

Indian  News  -  January  1988 


A  group  protesting  the  Navajo-Hopi  relocation  program  plans  to  file  suit  January  26  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  try  and  halt  relocation  on  the  grounds  that  the  movement  violates  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Big  Mountain  Legal  Defense-Offense  Committee  said  it  would  file  the 
lawsuit  on  behalf  of  Navajo  residents  who  live  on  the  Hopi  Partitioned  Lands.  The  group 
contends  relocating  families  prevents  them  from  practicing  their  religion,  which  is 
guaranteed  under  the  First  Amendment. 

Indian  News  -  January  1988 


Lawsuit  Challenges  IMPL  Distribution: 

American  Indian  Report  -  February  1988 

A  suit  filed  in  U.S.  Claims  Court  on  behalf  of  some  tribes  and  individuals  seeks  to 
regain  millions  of  dollars  that  may  have  been  improperly  taken  by  the  U.S.  government. 

The  lawsuit  charges  that  money  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs’  Indian  Money,  Proceeds 
of  Labor"  (IMPL)  account  was  mismanaged  by  the  agency  and  therefore  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals  did  not  receive  the  amount  that  was  owed  them  when  the  fund  was  dissolved  in 
September  1987. 

The  IMPL  account  provided  for  federal  management  of  revenue  received  by  tribes  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  Among  other  things,  the  account  included  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  leases, 
timber,  and  agriculture. 

Washington  attorney  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  who  has  filed  the  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  and  several  individuals  from  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  said 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  money  is  involved  until  the  government  is  forced  to 
account  for  it. 

He  believes  about  $10  million  was  taken  from  the  account  and  mixed  in  with  other  govern¬ 
ment  accounts. 

When  the  money  was  distributed  the  Interior  Department  based  its  disbursement  on  what  had 
been  paid  in  the  past  rather  than  what  was  actually  owed,  and  it  forced  individuals 
accepting  a  payment  to  waive  their  rights  to  challenge  the  agency’s  figures. 

Sonosky  hopes  the  U.S.  Claims  court  will  allow  him  to  file  a  class  action  suit  which 
would  include  any  tribe  or  individual  who  does  not  ask  to  be  left  out. 
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If  the  court  rules  against  the  class  action  suit,  Sonosky  said  he  will  file  on  behalf  of 
any  tribe  or  individual  who  asks  to  be  included. 

Those  who  want  to  be  included  should  contact  their  own  attorneys  or  Marvin  J.  Sonosky, 
1250  Eye  St.  NW,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005.  (202)342-9131. 


Entitlement  to  Federal  Benefits 

McNabb  V.  Bowen,  et  al. ,  No.  86-3711  (9th  Cir. ,  Oct.  1,  1987). 


The  9th  Circuit  Court  held  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  not  exclusively  responsible 
for  Indian  health  care.  The  court  ruled  that  the  IHS  was  fulfilling  its  responsibility 
when  it  aided  the  parents  of  the  plaintiff  in  taking  advantage  of  state  and  local  pro¬ 
grams  to  cover  medical  costs. 

However,  the  court  said  that  if  the  county  continues  to  deny  responsibility,  the  IHS  must 
pay  the  cost  where  county  funds  are  not  available. 


Attorney  Picked  for  BIA  Probe 
American  Indian  Report  -  February  1988 

Former  U.  S.  Attorney  Kenneth  Ballen  will  head  a  special  Senate  panel  investigating 
alleged  fraud  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  panel  was  formed  in  response  to  a 
series  of  investigative  articles  in  the  Arizona  Republic. 

Ballen,  32,  is  a  former  staff  counsel  for  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran. 


Tribes  seek  $178  Million  Settlement 
Great  Falls  Tribune,  February  29,  1988 

The  fertile  Missouri  River  bottom  lands  where  the  Arikara,  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  Indians 
thrived  for  seven  centuries  are  gone  forever,  buried  beneath  the  water  of  Lake  Sakakawea. 

The  200-mile-long  reservoir  drove  the  Indians  onto  higher,  less  productive  land,  sliced 
their  reservation  into  isolated  sections  and  is  blamed  for  precipitating  soaring  unem¬ 
ployment  and  alcoholism. 

The  three  tribes,  who  say  they  were  coerced  into  surrendering  the  bottom  lands  without 
just  compensation  as  the  lake  filled  behind  Garrison  Dam,  believe  they  have  a  chance  this 
year  to  get  $178.4  million  that  they  and  a  special  federal  commission  think  they  deserve. 


TRIBAL  NEWS  -  MONTANA 


Some  Tax-Exempt  Group  Names  Obscured 

Great  Falls  Tribune  -  March  1,  1988 
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Weekly  newspapers  in  Lake  County  say  authorities  there  attempted  to  hide  the  identities 
of  tax-exempt  organizations  that  bought  land  and  removed  it  from  tax  rolls  -  except  when 
the  buyer  was  an  Indian  organization. 

The  Ronan  Pioneer  and  the  Poison  Courier  said  the  county  list  of  tax  exempt  organizations 
purchasing  property,  and  thus  removing  it  from  the  tax  rolls,  initially  named  churches,  a 
local  museum,  the  county  sheriff  and  others.  The  identities  were  deleted  or  blacked  out, 
the  newspapers  said. 

The  exceptions  were  tracts  acquired  by  the  Salish  Kootenai  Housing  Authority  of  Confed¬ 
erated  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes,  or  transferred  to  tribal  trust  status.  The  differing 
treatment  was  criticized  by  Pioneer  Editor  Alan  Johnson,  who  said  county  commissioners 
were  trying  "to  drive  a  wedge  to  further  widen  a  split  in  this  community  that  is  finally 
showing  some  signs  of  healing." 


EDITORIAL: 


Commissioner  List  Dishonest  Effort 

The  Ronoan  Pioneer,  Thursday,  February  25,  1988 

Whether  by  scheme  or  simple  ineptitude,  the  Lake  County  Commissioners  have  attempted  to 
drive  a  wedge  to  further  widen  a  split  in  this  community  that  is  finally  showing  some 
signs  of  healing. 

Last  week,  the  commissioners  released  a  list  purporting  to  show  lost  tax  revenues  due  to 
land  that  went  into  exempt  status.  The  list  was  mailed  to  the  county’s  three  newspapers, 
other  local  government  agencies  such  as  the  City  of  Ronan,  and  unknown  other  groups  that 
may  have  requested  such  information. 

Commissioner  Mike  Hutchin  said  one  of  those  groups  requesting  the  list  was  All  Citizens 
Equal,  a  group  formed  to  combat  tribal  jurisdiction  on  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

The  list  released  by  the  commissioners  had  blacked  out  every  single  reference  to  a  person 
or  entity  that  was  not  connected  in  some  way  to  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes.  Included  in  the  information  the  commissioners  would  have  hidden  from  the  public 
were  names  of  five  churches,  a  Poison  museum  and  the  names  of  all  persons  who  had  sold  or 
otherwise  transferred  property  to  non-tax  status  during  1986  or  1987. 

Hutchin  says  the  commissioners  didn’t  mean  to  mislead  the  public  or  hide  the  names  of  the 
non-tribal  entities.  He  says  it  must  have  been  a  mistake  made  by  the  commissioners’ 
secretary  who  prepared  the  report. 

It  seems  like  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  only  entity  names  "mistakenly"  crossed  off 
were  non-tribal. 

Commissioner  Ray  Harbin  claims  some  kind  of  noble  purpose  of  hiding  the  names.  He  feel 
it  is  incumbent  on  individuals  who  sold  land  that  went  off  the  tax  rolls.  But  the 
commissioners  showed  no  respect  for  the  privacy  of  Debra  Allard,  who  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  only  personal  name  left  on  the  list  released  by  the  commission¬ 
ers.  Another  oversight? 

They  insist  they  did  not  deliberately  seek  to  deceive  and,  not  wanting  to  believe  the 
worst,  they  deserve  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

II 


But  does  the  ineqtitude  demonstrated  by  releasing  a  misleading  list  which  apparently  none 
of  them  reviewed  speak  any  better  for  them? 

And  what’s  their  point? 

Sure,  some  land  is  lost  from  tax  status.  But  the  commissioners  neglected  to  provide  a 
list  of  land  that  was  returned  to  tax  status  through  other  transactions. 

The  list  also  fails  to  note  the  various  federal  and  tribal  dollars  that  come  directly  to 
local  government  entities,  as  well  as  tribal  and  federal  services  that  are  shared  by  all. 

*•  i 

Ronan-Pablo  Elementary  School  Received  more  than  $659,000  in  federal  money  through  Public 
Law  874  last  year.  That  money  is  awarded  on  a  per  student  basis  as  compensation  for 
non-taxed  tribal  land. 

Ronan  Superintendent  Bob  Halgren  said  it  would  take  135  mills  for  the  district  to  raise  a 
similar  amount  from  local  tax  payers.  Schools  comprise  a  major  percentage  of  local  tax 
dollars  spent.  Would  the  commissioners  rather  forego  this  874  money  and  instead  settle 
for  the  relative  pittance  schools  would  receive  if  tribal  land  were  taxed,  all  in  the 
name  of  some  twisted  notion  of  equity? 

This  action  of  the  commissioners  could  backfire  in  a  way  that  will  cost  us  all  a  lot  of 
money . 

Grandstanding  is  cute  when  the  commissioners  wade  into  a  pond  to  "protest"  tribal  fishing 
regulations.  It  gets  a  little  old  with  this  incompleter,  misleading  and  dishonest  list 
released  last  week. 

Many  in  tribal  governments,  the  local  business  communities,  and  some  local  governments 
are  starting  to  talk  about  working  together  for  the  good  of  everyone  in  this  county. 

It's  time  the  Lake  County  Commissioners  jumped  on  this  boat  and  grabbed  an  oar,  rather 
than  seeing  how  close  they  can  make  the  waves  come  to  the  edge  of  the  gunwales. 

Alan  Johnson 


Tribes  Launch  School  For  Indian  Loggers; 

The  Billings  Gazette,  February  21,  1988 

A  school  for  loggers  that  failed  to  get  off  the  ground  last  year  because  of  troubles 
obtaining  insurance  is  scheduled  to  open  next  month. 

Officials  say  classes  will  start  March  28  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  where  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  will  use  the  two-month  school  to  turn  out  new 
loggers. 

The  tribes  say  they  need  trained  loggers  to  fulfill  a  new  policy  that  requires  that 
one-fourth  of  the  loggers  working  on  tribal  timber  be  tribal  members. 

"And  we're  just  interested  in  showing  that  we  can  get  it  done,"  said  Chuck  Corrigan, 
Flathead  Valley  Community  College  dean. 
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The  school  is  part  of  a  two-phase  logger-safety  program  aimed  at  bringing  down  Workers’ 
Compensation  rates  that  have  reached  $34  for  $100  of  wages,  he  said. 

The  first  phase  -  on-the-job  safety  training  in  Lincoln,  Flathead  and  Missoula  counties  - 
started  in  1986. 

But  the  school  for  new  loggers  tried  for  six  months  to  obtain  liability  insurance  and  had 
only  one  offer  of  coverage,  with  a  $105,000  annual  premium. 

The  logger-safety  program  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  FVCC ,  loggers,  lumber  mills  and  the 
state . 


Strikers  Oppose  Blackfeet  Plan 

The  Billings  Gazette,  February  6,  1988 

Lawyers  for  striking  union  workers  asked  a  federal  judge  Friday  to  stop  the  Blackfeet 

Indian  Tribe  from  moving  the  operations  of  a  stationery  company  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  to  its 

reservation  in  Montana  until  it  pays  more  than  $460,000  in  unfunded  pension  liabilities. 

The  tribe,  which  runs  a  pen  and  pencil  manufacturing  operation  on  its  reservation  in 
Browning,  Montana  acquired  the  Advertising  Corporation  of  America  in  Holyoke  in  October, 
about  15  months  after  130  union  workers  struck  over  reductions  in  insurance  benefits. 

Most  of  the  striking  workers  were  women  who  had  worked  for  the  company  for  more  than  20 
years . 

The  tribe  financed  the  purchase  of  the  customized  date-book  and  calendar  company  with  a 
$2  million  loan  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Thomas  M.  Kennedy,  a  union  lawyer,  said  he  could  find  no  precedents  for  the  case.  But  he 

argued  that  once  the  65-year-old  company’s  assets  are  on  the  reservation,  the  pension 

fund  might  not  be  able  to  collect  the  $462,244  it  is  owed  because  the  tribe  is  considered 
a  sovereign  nation  under  federal  law. 

Lawyers  for  the  tribe  argued  that  its  sovereign-nation  status  protects  it  from  any 
pension  liabilities  whether  its  assets  are  located  in  Holyoke  or  Montana.  They  also  said 
the  company  would  go  under  unless  it  is  allowed  to  move  its  operations. 

"The  issue  is  whether  the  harm  suffered  by  the  tribe  outweighs  the  harm  suffered  by  the 
pension  fund,"  said  Gordon  P.  Katz,  a  lawyer  representing  the  Blackfeet.  He  said  the 
tribe  bought  the  Holyoke  company  as  a  "public  jobs  program"  to  create  work  on  the  isolat¬ 
ed  reservation  which  has  more  than  60  percent  unemployment. 

After  prodding  from  U.  S.  District  Judge  Frank  Freedman  and  an  offer  from  a  BIA  official 
to  seek  additional  loans  for  the  tribe,  lawyers  for  both  sides  agreed  to  try  to  work  out 
an  agreement  under  which  the  company  could  move,  pending  resolution  of  the  suit,  if  money 
were  set  aside  for  the  pension  debt. 

But  Freedman,  who  gave  lawyers  two  weeks,  warned  the  tribe:  "I  certainly  would  not  allow 
you  to  move  anything  out  of  this  jurisdiction  until  there  is  an  agreement." 
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James  D.  Horton,  a  loan  specialist  for  the  BIA,  told  the  judge  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  pension  debt  when  he  approved  the  loan  for  the  tribe.  "To  the  best  of  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  the  information  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  financial  statements  we  received," 
Horton  said. 

Joseph  McKay,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Writing  Co.,  said  the 
addition  of  stationery  company  complements  the  tribe's  writing  implement  business,  which 
last  year  had  sales  of  $4.6  million. 

He  said  the  tribe  knew  about  the  strike  and  the  possibility  of  pension  fund  liabilities 
before  it  bought  the  company  from  John  Leigh  of  Longmeadow.  However,  McKay,  a  lawyer, 
said  he  felt  the  tribe  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  pension  debt. 

Leigh  had  kept  the  company  open  during  the  strike  with  replacement  workers,  McKay  said. 


Marilyn  Old  Horn  -  Honored 

Mairlyn  Old  Horn,  a  vocational  development  specialist  at  the  Crow  Agency,  has  been  named 
the  Billings  Areas  Office  Employee  of  the  Year. 

Ms.  Old  Horn  was  recognized  for  work  in  setting  up  a  unique  training  program  for  Indian 
trainees  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  for  her  efforts  to  develop  internal  control  for 
a  nationwide  Employment  Assistance  initiative. 

Indian  News  -  February  1988 


Browning  Students  aid  College  of  Great  Falls  in  Big  Academic  Win 

Glacier  Reporter,  (in  part)  February  25,  1988 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  College  of  Great  Falls  won  the  Intercollegiate  Academic 
Challenge,  held  February  4  in  Billings.  Teams  from  the  College  of  Great  Falls,  Eastern 
Montana,  Northern  Montana,  Stone  Child  Community  College,  Blackfeet  Community  College  and 
Central  Wyoming  College  were  quizzed  on  Montana  history,  science,  Indian  law  and  math. 

The  College  of  Great  Falls  team  members  are  Larry  Woolf,  Laura  Gervais,  Dorothy  Adamson, 
Tracy  Momberg,  all  of  Browning;  Allen  Cassidy  of  Babb;  Daivd  DuBois  of  Great  Falls,  and 
Sandra  Maynor  of  Charlottesville,  VA.  The  team  members  are  all  education  majors.  The 
coach  is  Native  American  Studies  Instructor  Harold  Gray. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  academic  competitions:  the  essay  part,  in  which  Woolf  took 
first  place;  the  speech  event,  in  which  DuBois  took  second  place;  and  the  Super  Quiz, 
which  the  College  of  Great  Falls  team  won  overall. 

The  Intercollegiate  Academic  Challenge  was  conceived  by  the  staff  of  the  Indian  Career 
Services  at  EMC  in  1985  as  an  opportunity  to  bring  Indian  students  together  in  the  spirit 
of  academic  competition  and  excellence,  according  to  Woolf. 


TRIBAL  NEWS  AROUND  THE  COUNTRY 

New  York  Balks  at  Land  Claim  Settlement,  Study  Says 
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A  recent  study  on  relations  between  New  York  State  and  Indian  tribes  there  said  the 
state’s  lawmakers  are  hesitant  to  settle  land  claims  cases  because  of  the  high  costs. 

The  study,  conducted  by  William  Starna,  chairman  of  anthropology  at  the  State  University 
College  at  Oneonta,  also  showed  that  some  upstate  legislators  are  openly  racist  in  their 
views  towards  Indians. 

The  state  is  currently  involved  in  several  land-claim  cases. 

The  Oneidas  are  litigating  a  claim  to  5.7  million  acres  of  land  spread  across  12 
counties.  The  Cayuga  Tribe  is  claiming  64,000  acres  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties. 


Arizona  tribal  leaders  say  they’re  not  ready  for  BIA  phaseout 

The  Lakota  Times, (In  Part)  February  17,  1988 

While  local  Indian  leaders  say  changes  are  necessary,  they  claim  the  total  phase  out  of 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  advocated  by  BIA  director  Swimmer,  would  be  a 
mistake . 

Swimmer  said  the  gaint  agency  must  be  phased  out  of  existence  to  free  Indians  from  "the 
paternalistic  attitudes  of  the  federal  government."  But  Suzan  Harjo,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  called  Swimmer’s  proposals  "slow  death"  for 
Indian  tribes. 

"What  federal  aid  has  done  is  perpetuate  the  isolation  of  Indians  from  the  rest  of 
society  and  keep  them  in  poverty,:  Swimmer  said.  "We  don’t  allow  them  to  make  mistakes; 
we  indemnify  them.  We  tell  them  ’Anything  that  you  screw  up  out  there,  you  just  come  see 
us,  sue  us,  we’re  responsible.'  "Under  that  scenario,  we  can’t  win.  And  I  contend  they 
can't  either." 

"Swimmer  seems  to  make  a  lot  of  policy  statements  without  consulting  individual  tribes 
involved,"  said  Lorraine  White,  president  of  the  Quechan  Indian  Tribe.  "Being  the  ones 
directly  involved  in  these  changes,  it  would  seem  surely  they  should  be  consulted.  You 
can’t  just  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  say  there's  not  going  to  be  any  more  programs. 

As  far  as  the  claim  that  BIA  handouts  foster  patenalism  among  Indians,  White  said  the 
agency  has  changed  in  recent  years.  "I  think  it  has  evolved  to  where  40  years  ago  it 
might  have  been  considered  paternalistic  but  now  it’s  gradually  coming  out  of  that 
system.  Congress  is  doing  better  in  fostering  tribal  independence.  I’m  not  saying, 
however,  that  there  isn't  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement." 

Fred  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Cocopah  Indian  Tribe,  said  recent  changes  in  the  way  govern¬ 
ment  officials  respond  to  Indian  needs  are  creating  a  climate  of  independence  that  is 
reducing  Indian  dependence  on  the  BIA.  "In  the  six  years  I've  been  here,  I  can  see  a  lot 
of  changes,"  Miller  said.  "Our  congressional  representatives  are  responding  real  well  to 
Indian  needs  at  the  committee  level  and  this  has  never  happened  before." 

Still,  he  said,  he  doesn't  foresee  the  need  to  ever  completely  eliminate  the  BIA. 

"They’re  not  going  away.  There's  some  good  and  bad  in  the  BIA.  Right  now  the  bureau  in 
Washington  is  trying  to  find  a  loophole  to  get  out  of  their  contracts  and  treaties.  But 
we  will  always  need  some  of  the  expertise  (available  through  the  BIA.)" 
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Swimmer  said  the  federal  government  has  paid  its  legal  debts  to  Indian  tribes.  "I  just 
don’t  see  how  we  can  continue  to  beat  outselves  over  the  head  with  treaties  and  say  there 
is  something  in  there  that  hasn't  been  resolved,"  he  said. 

He  said  Congress  and  the  public  appear  to  want  to  preserve  Indians  in  their  native 
culture  as  they  existed  a  century  ago.  "And  that  doesn’t  exist  any  more  out  there,"  he 
said.  "To  say  it’s  a  forever  deal,  I  don’t  think  it  is." 

Swimmer  said  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  plan  he  first  promulgated  as  author  of  a 
133-page  presidential  commission  report  on  the  status  of  Indians  is  converting  operations 
from  government  bureaucracy  to  tribal  business.  , 

< 

"In  a  lot  of  tribes,  the  people  on  that  reservation  are  scared  to  death  to  let  a  tribal 
leader  take  control  of  that  money,"  he  said. 


Damage  To  Sacred  Site  Feared 

The  Billing  Gazette,  (in  part)  February  7,  1988 

An  official  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  is  scrutinizing  two  future  timber  sales  near 
the  Medicine  Wheel  National  Historical  Landmark,  fearing  that  the  timbering  could  affect 
Indians'  religious  ceremonies  at  the  ancient  holy  site. 

"I  just  as  soon  not  see  them  cut  the  timber,"  said  Bill  Tall  Bull,  a  researcher  at  Dull 
Knife  Memorial  College  in  Lame  Deer,  Mt. 

Tall  Bull  said  he's  concerned  about  the  "visual  impacts"  that  the  timber  sales  would 
cause  at  Medicine  Wheel.  "I  know  they  have  a  forest  management  plan,  but  I'd  like  to  see 
them  amend  it,"  he  said. 

Tall  bull  said  he  wants  to  protect  the  trees  growing  near  the  Medicine  Wheel,  citing  his 
tribe's  centuries-old  religion  that  features  a  spiritual  relationship  between  people  and 
other  living  things  -  plants  and  animals  alike. 

Located  atop  the  Bighorn  Mountain  east  of  Lovell,  the  Medicine  Wheel  resembles  a  huge 
wagon  wheel.  A  ring  of  stones  is  intersected  with  lines  of  other  stones,  arranged 
spoke-like  within  the  circle.  The  stones  align  with  the  sunrise  and  sunset  during  summer 
solstice,  and  with  other  astronomical  features. 

Indians  from  several  tribes  regularly  use  the  Medicine  Wheel  for  religious  ceremonies. 
Non-Indian  also  use  the  area  for  spiritual  purpose,  according  to  Tall  Bull.  The  Medicine 
Wheel  has  been  used  by  native  Americans  for  generations,  but  nobody  know  its  age  or  who 
built  it. 

"We  use  it  all  the  time.  I've  been  going  up  there  since  1947,"  he  said,  referring  to  his 
tribe's  use  of  the  area.  "I've  seen  Sioux  offerings  up  there,  and  I'm  sure  the  Crows  use 
it.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  Arapahoe  use  it  too,"  Tall  Bull  said. 

According  to  Bighorn  National  Forest  officials,  the  proposed  Elk  Draw  timber  sale  would 
be  located  between  one-half  to  three  miles  northwest  of  the  Medicine  Wheel.  The  Tillet's 
Hole  timber  sale  would  be  from  one-half  to  two  miles  north  and  northeast  of  the  site. 

A  complete  archeological  survey  would  be  conducted  in  the  area  before  the  timber  could  be 
sold.  Forest  Services  official  said. 
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Blain  Cook,  a  forester  for  the  Bighorn  National  Forest,  said  the  "visual  impact"  cited  by 
Tall  Bull  is  a  legitimate  issue  to  be  addressed  before  th  timber  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  Forest  Service  must  study  possible  effects  to  the  surrounding  environment  under  the 
National  Environmental 

Pete  Chidsey,  Medicine  Wheel  District  ranger  for  the  Bighorn  National  Forest,  said  the 
public  will  be  notified  of  the  pending  sales,  and  people  will  have  a  chance  to  comment, 
and  to  appeal  any  decision.  Policy  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Child  Health  Guide  Available 
American  Indian  Report  -  February  1988 

A  167-page  publication,  "Starting  Early:  A  guide  to  Federal  Resources  in  Maternal  and 
Child  Health,"  is  available  from  the  National  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Clearing  house, 
38th  and  R  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20057  (202)625-8410. 


Changes  in  Food  Program 
American  Indian  Report  -  March 

Tribes  will  have  until  April  18  to  comment  on  proposed  changes  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  reservations. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  rules  were  sent  directly  to  all  participating  Indian  tribal 
organizations  and  state  agencies.  The  rules  were  also  published  in  the  October  20 
Federal  Register,  Vol.  52  No.  202,  P.  39158. 

For  further  information  contact  Susan  Proden,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22302  (703)756-3660. 


HUMAN  INTEREST 


Indian  Hands  "Speak"  With  Eloquence,  Force 

The  Billings  Gazette,  (Roger  Clawson)  February  7,  1988 

The  poet's  work  was  crisp  and  clear.  I  admired  his  choice  of  words  but  envied  his  Indian 
hands . 

As  Hank  Real  Bird  read  the  work  that  he  would  present  at  the  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  in 
Elko,  Nevada,  his  hands  quickened  and  flitted  from  nuance  to  nuance,  birds  searching  for 
grains  of  truth,  pecking  at  the  edges  of  images,  marking  time  or  conducting  a  silent 
inner  symphony. 

I  have  always  been  aware  of  hands.  My  father’s  hands  were  as  big  as  dinner  plates. 
Tendons  crawling  across  those  working  hands  said  much  about  the  man. 
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I  inherited  my  father's  hands.  But  while  Real  Bird's  have  a  vocabulary  of  thousands  of 
words,  a  repertoire  of  emotions  and  punctuation,  my  hands  are  mute  and  insensible.  His 
are  articulate.  Mine  are  meat. 

Other  ethnic  groups  may  claim  expressive  hands,  but  the  rest  are  expressive  as  flags,  not 
as  tongues.  Mediterrranean  people  are  sometimes  incapable  of  speaking  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  They  use  their  hands  to  make  points  while  talking  on  the  telephone. 
Middle  Eastern  people  make  impassioned  use  of  their  hands. 

But  all  their  ruffles  and  flourishes,  all  their  stabs  and  sawings  only  add  emphasis  to 
the  spoken  word.  They  have  little  to  say  of  their  own.  » 

< 

Truly  intelligible  hands  grow  mostly  at  the  end  of  Indian  arms. 

A  Sioux  friend  spoke  to  me  once  of  depression.  The  hand  held  palm  downward  in  front  of 
his  forehead  quivred.  The  gesture,  which  I  cannot  recreate,  conveyed  the  weight  of  a 
continent . 

That's  gravity. 

When  an  elder  spun  wondrous  tales  of  Crow  Indian  history,  hands  changed  gender.  He  spoke 
of  war  and  tendon  opposed  tendon  in  masculine  challenge.  But  then  he  spoke  of  romance 
and  hands  as  light  as  air  mocked  the  flounce  of  a  woman's  hair. 

A  Cheyenne  youth  signaled  his  teammates  with  a  hand  shot  into  the  air,  then  jerked  back 
in  a  downward  spiral.  A  cluster  of  basketball  players  exploded  in  four  directions.  The 
youth's  pass  hit  a  guard  on  his  way  to  the  basket.  A  huddle  could  not  have  coordinated 
the  play  better. 

Articulate  hands  are  a  cultural  treasure. 


CONFERENCES  -  MEETINGS  -  SEMINARS  -  ETC. 


The  Legislative  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  meet  March  26,  1988  at  10:00  A.M.  in 
room  108  of  the  Capital  Building,  Helena,  MT. 

Sobriety  Pow-Wow  planned  in  Butte 
Great  Falls  Tribune,  March  2,  1988 


The  Butte  Four  Worlds  project  is  planning  a  Sobriety  Pow-Wow  on  March  26-26.  It  will  be 
dedicated  to  youth  of  all  ages  and  ethnic  backgrounds  in  Butte-Silver  Bow. 

The  focus  of  the  event  is  on  sobriety  through  physical  and  mental  development. 

The  program  will  include  workshops,  cultural  demonstrations,  a  Pow-Wow,  two  nights  of 
Traditional  Dancers  and  Singers,  and  renowned  Hoop  Dancer  Kevin  Locke  of  South  Dakota. 

The  event  aims  to  develop  "Just  Say  NO"  Clubs  to  curb  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  young 
people.  A  club  has  recently  been  formed  in  Butte. 

The  workshop  is  not  limited  to  Native  Americans. 

For  details,  contact  George  Galinkin  at  the  Family  Counseling  Center  in  Butte. 
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Mental  Health  Conference 

Commission  on  Indian  Services,  Newsletter,  Salem,  Oregon  -  February  1988 


The  American  Indian  Institute  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Mental  Health  are  co-sponsoring  a  conference  on  mental  health  issues  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed  North  American  Indian  child  and  adolescent.  The  conference, 
whose  theme  is  "Encircling  Our  Forgotten"  will  be  held  June  1-2, in  Oklahoma  City. 
Proposals  for  presentations  are  currently  being  accepted.  For  more  information  concern¬ 
ing  proposals,  registration,  and  agenda,  write  American  Indian  Institute,  U  of  Oklahoma, 
555  Constitution  Avenue,  Norman,  OK  73037 


Montana  Youth  2000  Conference: _ Developing  Strategies  for  Teens  at  Risk,  May  13  &  14, 

1988,  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  MT. 

Contact  Continuing  Edu.  for  the  Health  Professional,  318  Montana  Hall,  Montana  State, 
406-994-4930 


GRANTS 


Application  for  New  School  Construction  Ready 

Indian  News  -  February  1988 

Applications  for  new  Indian  school  construction  are  available  upon  request  through  the 
Interior  Department's  Office  of  Construction  Management  (OCM)  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  according  to  a  February  3  Federal  Register  notice.  The  BIA  and  OCM  are  required 
each  year  to  notify  all  tribes  hat  applications  for  new  facilities  may  be  submitted.  All 
applications  are  reviewed  and  ranked  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  outlined  in  federal 
guidelines.  Top  ranking  projects  will  be  considered  for  advance  planning  and  design  in 
accordance  with  available  funds.  For  more  information,  contact  Arthur  M.  Love,  Director 
of  OCM,  Department  of  the  Interior,  18th  and  C  Streets  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240  or 
call  (202)343-3403. 


Grant  &  Loan  Application  for  Reclamation  &  Development,  Water  Development  Grant  &  Loan 

and  the  Renewable  Res.  Dev.  Grant  &  Loan. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  &  Conservation 

The  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  is  now  accepting  grant  and 
loan  applications  for  the  Reclamation  and  Development  Grants  Program,  the  Water  Develop¬ 
ment  Grant  and  Loan  Program,  and  the  Renewable  Resource  Development  Grant  and  Loan 
Program. 


The  Department  will  be  conducting  workshops  in  location  throughout  the  state  to  explain 
the  grant  and  loan  programs  and  application  procedures.  If  you  are  considering  submit¬ 
ting  an  application,  you  are  encouraged  to  attend  one  of  the  workshops  listed  below. 
Application  deadline  is  May  15,  1988 


February  23 
February  25 
March  7 
March  8 


Helena  —  DNRC  Director's  Confernce  Room 

Butte  —  (1:00-5:00  pm  only)  MT  Tech  Student  Union  Bldg. 

Bozeman  —  MSU  Student  Union  Bldg. ,  Room  272 

Hamilton  —  Ravalli  County  Courthouse,  Election  Room 
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March 

8 

March 

8 

March 

8 

March 

9 

March 

9 

March 

9 

March 

10 

March 

17 

March 

22 

March 

23 

Havre  —  VFW,  336  Second  Avenue 

Dillon  —  Beaverhead  County  Multipurpose  Room 

Miles  City  —  Community  College,  Room  106 

Missoula  —  U  of  M,  University  Center,  Montana  Room 

Billings  —  Public  Library,  510  N.  Broadway,  3rd  floor 

Glasgow  —  Valley  County  Courthouse,  Community  Room2 

Sidney  —  Public  Library,  121  Third  Avenue,  N.W. 

Kalispell  —  State  Lands  Meeting  Room,  2250  Hwy  93  North 

Great  Falls  —  USDA  Conference  Room,  1211  NW  Bypass 

Lewistown  —  Yogo  Inn 


Policy  and  Procedures  for  EDA  Funds 
American  Indian  Report,  February  -  1988 

In  the  January  19  Federal  Register,  the  Economic  Development  Administration  outlined  the 
policy  and  procedures  that  will  be  used  to  administer  the  agency’s  funds  during  FY  1988. 

The  EDA  has  $2,875  million  available  to  continue  funding  Indian  programs  that  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  backed  by  EDA.  If  there  is  money  leftover,  the  agency  will  consider  appli¬ 
cations  for  new  programs. 

The  EDA  will  provide  100  percent  of  the  project  cost  for  Indian  Tribes. 

For  more  information  see  the  January  19  Federal  Register,  Vol.  53  No.  11,  pp.  1444-1457. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Grants 

The  Department  of  Education  will  accept  applications  from  tribes  or  consortia  of  tribes 
who  wish  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  Indian  with  handicaps. 

There  is  $800,000  to  provide  funds  for  new  projects. 

Applications  are  available  from  Frank  S.  Caracciolo,  Office  of  Developmental  Programs, 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Dept,  of  Ed.,  400  Maryland  Ave.,  SW,  Room  3320 
Switzer  Building,  MS  2312,  Washington,  D.C.  20202,  202-732-1340. 

Application  deadline  is  March  32.  For  more  information  see  the  Federal  Register,  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  Vol.  52.  244,  p.  48375. 


Economic  Adjustment  Assistance: 

Grants  to  aid  areas  experiencing  long-term  economic  deterioration  (LTED)  and  those 
threatened  by  sudden  and  severe  economic  dislocation  (SSED).  Deadline:  None.  Eligibil¬ 
ity:  Redevelopment  or  economic  development  district;  Indian  tribes;  states  and  political 
subdivisions;  nonprofits.  Funds:  $24.6  million.  Contact:  Paul  Dempsey  (202)377-2659. 
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Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  Program: 


21  Federal  Register  1-06-88,  2  pages.  The  Department  of  Education  is  seeking 
applications  for  grants  to  enable  state  educational  agencies  to  plan  and  implement 
programs  for  the  education  of  homeless  children  and  youth.  Deadline:  April  30,  1988. 
Contact  Richard  LaPointe,  (202)732-5113.  Doc.  #F8-0106-270-2 . 


Family  Violence  Prevention 
American  Indian  Report  -  March  1988 

The  Office  of  Human  Development  Services  now  has  FY  1988  funds  available  to  establish  or 
maintain  programs  to  prevent  family  violence  and  provide  immediate  shelter  and  related 
assistance  for  victims  of  family  violence  and  their  dependents. 

The  application  deadline  is  April  4.  Contact  Office  of  Human  Development  Services, 
Office  of  Policy,  Planning  and  Legislation,  Attention  William  D.  Riley,  Room  318-E, 
Humphrey  Bldg,  200  Independence  Ave.,  SW. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20201 


Funding  Formulas  for  JTPA/SYETP 
American  Indian  Report  -  March  1988 

The  Employment  and  Training  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  published  the 
proposed  Native  American  Allocations  distribution  formula  and  individual  planning  esti¬ 
mates  for  program  year  1988-89  for  regular  programs  funded  under  the  JTPA  Act  and  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Training  Program. 

For  more  information  contact  William  McVeigh  (202)535-0507 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sequoyah  Fellowship  Program 

American  Indian/Alaska  native  graduate  students  interested  in  applying  for  a  one-year, 
$1,500  stipend  for  graduate  study,  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  the  Sequoyah  Fellowship 
Program.  Fellowships  are  awarded  to  students  pursuing  graduate  degrees  in  a  number  of 
fields  at  universities  through  out  United  States.  If  interested,  please  write  for  an 
application  to  Scholarship  Coordinator,  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  95 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


IHS  Publishes  Eligibility  List 
American  Indian  Report  -  March  1988 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  publishing  a  list  of  health  and  allied  health  professions 
which  may  be  eligible  for  financial  support  under  various  scholarship  programs  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  IHS. 

The  funds  are  available  for  the  1988-89  academic  year  and  possibly  beyond.  For  more 
information  contact  Larry  Thomas,  Indian  Health  Services,  Parklawn  Bldg,,  Room  6-12,  5600 
Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857 
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Falmouth  Institute  Offers  Scholarship 

American  Indian  Report  -  March  1988 


The  Falmouth  Institute  will  award  a  $1,000  scholarship  to  an  American  Indian  high  school 
student  planning  to  attend  a  two  or  four  year  accredited  school  of  higher  education 
during  the  1988/89  school  year. 

The  award  will  be  determined  by  the  scholastic  standing  and  financial  need  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  . 

Applications  can  be  obtained  by  sending  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Falmouth 
Institute  Scholarship  Program,  9001  Braddock  Rd.,  Suite  320,  Springfield,  VA  22151. 
Application  deadline  June  1,  1988. 


POSITION  VACANCIES: 


Teaching  position,  Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Montana,  beginning  September 
15,  Contact  Prof.  Darshan  S.  Kang,  406-243-4302 

Visiting  Linguist  to  replace  professor  on  leave  for  1988-89.  University  of  Montana, 
Contact  Robert  B.  Hausmann,  Chair,  Linguistic  Program,  U  of  M,  406-243-5231 

Full-time,  tenure-track  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Ph.D.  in  Sociology,  with  major 
specialization  in  criminology.  University  of  Montana,  Contact:  Prof.  Robert  Balch,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Dept,  of  Sociology  U  of  M,  Missoula,  MT  59812 

Visiting  Lecturer,  Language  Acquisition,  Language  Disorders,  and  Phonetics.  Supverising 
clinical  practicum.  U  of  M,  ,  Randy  Weirather,  Ph.D.,  HJead,  Search  Committee,  Dept,  of 
Communication  Science  &  Disorders,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812 

The  following  positions  are  available  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  DC  Call  (202)357-1450/1452  for  more  information. 

Museum  Registration  Assistant:  (Space  Museum)  Application  Deadline:  March  30,  1988. 

Supervisory  General  Engineer,  National  Zoological  Park,  Application  deadline  April  4, 

1988 

Library  Technician,  Smithsonian  Inst.  Lib.,  Application  deadline,  until  filled. 
Communications  Clerk,  Office  of  Info.  Res.  Mgt ,  Application  Deadline,  April  1,  1988. 


MISSOULA  COUNTY  SCHOOL:  The  following  positions  are  open  in  Missoula  County  Schools: 

Special  Education/Seif-Contained  Teacher 
Home  Economics  Teacher 
Art  Teacher 

Drama  Teacher/Special  Education 
Spanish  Teacher 
Social  Studies  Teacher 

Contact:  Missoula  County  High  School,  Administration  Bldg,  Personnel  Office,  Missoula, 

MT. 
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